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A BILL has been introduced in the Legislature for the 
repeal of the law of last winter that prohibits foreign insur- 
ance companies publishing their home office statements in 
this country. There never was any good reason for the 
enactment of the law ‘originally, and its speedy repeal 
will be a simple act of justice. The insuring public has a 
right to know the entire resources of insuring companies, 
whether such resources are held in this country or abroad. 
As the insurance press voluntarily published all the in- 
formation the companies were prohibited from doing, the 
law was inoperative, and because inoperative it should be 
stricken from the statute book. 





MUCH has been published regarding the dissensions in 
Baltimore, which have prevented several companies join- 
ing the local board. The Continental has been subjected 
to considerable criticism for the position it has taken in 
refusing to co-operate with the board. In another column 
our regular Baltimore correspondent explains why the few 
companies outside refused to join the board, and also the 
transaction which has subjected the Continental to censure. 
Our correspondent presents the minority view of the situ- 
ation, but, as there are always two sides to a question, we 
shall be pleased to hear from those who represent the 
views of the members of the local board. 





A BILL has been introduced in the Illinois Legislature 
providing that it shall be unlawful for any corporation, or 
association of persons, organized for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the business of insurance, of whatever character, to 
do business in that State unless it shall first file in the office 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts, a bond running to the 
people of the State of Illinois, with two or more sureties, 
to be approved by the Auditor of Public Accounts, in the 
sum of $100,000, which bond shall be conditioned as fol- 
lows: “The condition of this obligation is such that if 
the said (corporation or association), the principal herein, 
shall well and truly pay, or cause to be paid, all judgments 
which may be rendered against it, either by any of the 











Courts of the State of Illinois, or of the United States, then 
this obligation to be void, otherwise to remain in full 
force.” These bonds are required to be renewed every 
four years. The penalty isa fine of not less than $100 
and not more than $1000, and officers or agents negotiat- 
ing a contract of insurance in defiance thereof shall be con- 
sidered guilty of a misdemeanor. The injustice of the bill 
is patent and underwriters will fight against its passage. 
Illinois has already passed its full measure of restrictions 
on the insurance interest and the time has come for such 
members of the Legislature as Mr. Fuller, tre father of 
the bill under consideration, to devote their idle time to some 
other pursuit less pampered at present by prohibitory and 
compulsory laws. 





THF FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX, prepared by THE 
SPECTATOR COMPANY, is now ready for delivery, being 
some ten days earlier than it was issued last year. It is 
very full and complete, giving the financial standing and 
business transactions fot five years of all the principal fire 
insurance companies in the country. These comparative 
statistics enable one at a glance to see ‘the progress, or 
otherwise, made by the respective companies during the 
five years last past. It is printed with new type on fine 
paper, and is conveniently arranged to carry in the pocket. 
It is an invaluable document for agents of companies. The 
edition ordered this year is the largest we have ever 
printed, showing the importance attached to the publica- 
tion by the insurance fraternity. Orders for THE INDEX 
will be promptly filled in the sequence of their receipt. 





A BILL has been presented to the New York Legislature 
for the better regulation of co-operative or assessment 
insurance in this State. It repeals the law of 1881 requir- 
ing certain reports from co-operative companies, and pro- 
vides that annual meetings of their policyholders shall be 
held, at which meeting full reports shall be submitted by 
the officers of all transactions during the preceding year, 
showing all matters of expenditure, and, in fact, just what 
becomes of the money contributed by the members. 
It is also provided that full annual reports shall be 
made to the Superintendent of Insurance. The 
adoption of this bill will compel all the publicity regarding 
the work of these organizations that is necessary to give 
their members and the public a correct idea of their value 
for the purposes of life insurance. This bill is introduced, 
we are informed, in the interests of the purely benevolent 
organizations and in opposition to the desires of those 
adventurers and sharpers who are running speculative 
assessment companies solely for their own profit. There 
has been, in fact, a breach between the two classes of 
organizations, the benefit societies having discovered what 
we pointed out two years ago, that they were being made 
tools of by the scheming men who were seeking to trade 
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on their reputations. What these adventurers have 
most objected to was publicity; their transactions are 
more profitably conducted in the dark; and when the 
proposition was made that they should report to the 
Insurance Department, they enlisted the benefit societies 
in opposition to the measure. Since then the benefit 
societies have learned the true character of their associates, 
and propose to cut loose from them. No honestly man- 
aged society will object to making detailed annual reports 
of all its business transactions. Their members are 
entitled to this, and it is one of the very methods for 
gaining the confidence of those whom they seek to include 
in their membership. The speculative concerns will not 
like the proposed new law, and will probably interpose 
objections to it. Members of the Legislature should by 
this time be sufficiently familiar with the character of the 
men who are managing the co-duperative assessment com- 
panies to know that they are not to be trusted and should 
not be heeded. 


QUITE a number of the hotel proprietors who have been 
notified by the Inspector of Buildings to provide additional 
fire escapes to their buildings, have made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and are preparing balconies that shall be ornamental 
as well as useful. Their great objection that fire escapes 
disfigured their buildings has been overcome by architects, 
who propose to give them light and tasteful balconies, 
that can be connected by stairways when necessary, that, 
so far from disfiguring, will be attractive to the eye, and 
useful to the occupants of the building even when not 
needed as a fire escape. Landlords will find it greatly to 
their interest to give the traveling public assurances that 
every precaution is taken to secure their safety. But their 
greatest safety lies in the precautions adopted to prevent 
fires, and to this end watchmen should be liberally dis- 
tributed throughout every hotel and means taken to secure 
their fidelity to their trust. Fire escapes are very neces- 
sary, but fire prevention is far more essential. 





THE entire underwriting fraternity will experience a 
sense of personal loss at the announcement that Colonel 
A. Loudon Snowden has resigned the Presidency of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, and that after the close 
of this month he will cease to manifest an active interest 
in fire underwriting. He will still retain a place in the 
Board of Directors of that company, but will no longer 
exercise the functions of a Manager. Colonel Snowden’s 
retirement is induced by ill health, he having been exceed- 
ingly sick during the past year from overwork, and from 
the fact that he deems it necessary to husband his strength 
to enable him to perform his duties in connection with the 
Philadelphia Mint, of which he is Superintendent. Colonel 
Snowden has excellent capacity as an underwriter, his com- 
pany having made splendid advances in its financial stand- 
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ing during his administration of its affairs. In his Position 
as President of the United Fire Underwriters in America, 
he showed himself to be an admirable presiding officer, an 
able counselor, and a leader to be trusted. He won the 
personal regard of all with whom he came in contact by his 
courteous and affable manners. His retirement from active 
participation in events of interest to underwriters is a mat. 
ter greatly to be regretted by the entire insurance fra. 
ternity. 





THE paper submitted to the Southern Underwriters’ As. 
sociation of the South, by J. T. Dargan, of Dallas, Texas, 
having been by resolution repudiated by the Executive 
Committee of that Association, much attention was very 
naturally attracted to it. As no correct publication of it 
has been made, and as some of the condensed reports of it 
did injustice to the author, we this week print the paper in 
full, from the original manuscript, as read by Mr. Dargan. 
His subject was, “The Differences in Fire Underwriting 
North and South,” and he undertakes to account for the 
well-known fact that while rates are higher at the South 
than in the North, the companies having been steadily 
losing money on their Southern risks. He claims that the 
moral and “ accidental” hazards South are greater than in 
the North. The excess of moral demoralization that leads 
to incendiarism in the South, he attributes to the results 
of the war, in which the Southern people were defeated, 
reduced to poverty, their social status entirely changed, 
and many who had been wealthy were reduced to all sorts 
of shifts to make a living, becoming sharpers and adven- 
turers. The “accidental” hazards he attributes largely to 
the climate, which has a tendency to produce indolent, 
careless habits, which are liable at any time to result in 
accidental burning. Another reason given for excessive 
losses, is the fact that the insurance capital employed in 
the South is owned in the North; it is “alien capital,” 
and many of those enjoying its protection are ready ta 
employ any means to make it available to their own uses. 
Mr. Dargan’s paper is a sharp, pungent criticism of well- 
known Southern characteristics, the truth of which was 
recognized by his hearers when they gave him a vote of 
thanks without a dissenting voice. Subsequently, how- 
ever, some of the representatives of Southern companies, 
thinking that such utterances would be unpalatable to 
their home patrons, and, no doubt, hoping to make a busi- 
ness point against the Northern companies represented by 
Mr. Dargan, persuaded the Executive Committee to repu- 
diate the paper as expressing the views of the Southern 
Association. We commend the paper to the careful peru- 
sal of our readers. Company managers will find therein 
simply the expression of views which their own experience 
will tell them are correct. That they are expressed by an 
intelligent, reasoning, Southern man, whose family for 
many generations lived upon Southern soil, and who yields 
to none in his loyalty to the best interest of the Southern 
people, entitles them to the respect of all, especially of 
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the people of his own section. Had a Northern man so 
criticised the faults of the people of the South, he would 
have been accused of prejudice, but Mr. Dargan’s conclu- 
sions are derived from a life-long experience with the res- 
idents of the South and cannot be cried down in any such 
manner. While the utterance of his convictions may have 
been impolitic, we do not question but the truth of them 
will be admitted even by those who voted to repudiate 
their adoption by a Convention of Southern Underwriters. 
Truth is too often subordinated to a question of policy. 





AN important conference between prominent underwrit- 
_ersand representative propertyowners in the dry goods dis- 
trict, was held last week, relative to securing more adequate 
means of fire protection for that locality. For several 
weeks a committee of underwriters has had the subject 
under consideration, and, after having made a thorough in- 
vestigation, the members finally invited the merchants to 
aconference. The matter was fully discussed, and a com- 
mittee of merchants was selected to co-operate further with 
the underwriters to secure the desired object. The princi- 
pal difficulty encountered at the outset in solving the prob- 
lem, is the inadequate water supply. Increised consump- 
tion of water for domestic and manufacturing purposes of 
late years, has so reduced the supply of Croton in the dry 
goods locality that a scarcity of water interferes with the 
efficiency of the fire department whenever a fire occurs. 
With an abundant water supply, the problem of distribut- 
ing it in quantities at any point attacked by fire, is a simple 
one. It would, therefore, seem that the first thing to be 
done to secure additional fire protection in the dry goods 
district, is to provide a supply of water independent of the 
Croton system. This might be easily done by erecting a 
pumping station on the river bank, and supplying salt 
water through special mains. By this means any desired 
pressure could be secured for the delivery of fire streams 
from hydrants without the intervention of steam fire en- 
gines. This is the simplest, least expensive and most effi- 
cient means of obtaining an additional supply of water, 
and by its adoption an unlimited quantity could be intro- 
duced into every building, where it could be used in con- 

nection with automatic sprinklers to secure the very best 
fire protection possible. But objection is made to using 
salt water for fire extinguishment on the absurd ground 
that it is more injurious to goods and lessens the value of 
salvage. Those who advance this argument do so without 
knowledge of the subject, for, as a matter of fact, at fully 
one-third the fires that occur in New York, Brooklyn, Jer- 
sey City, or any other city on the seaboard, salt water is 
used in their extinguishment, and no one has yet been able 
to discover that goods injured by salt water are less valu- 
able than goods injured by fresh water. They are damaged 
goods at best and are sold as such for what they will bring. 
But, if the objection to utilizing salt water is too strong to 
be overcome, there is a simple and ready means of secur- 
ing an abundant auxiliary supply of fresh water, and that 





is by driven wells. In almost any part of the island, ex- 
cept along the rocky ridge running through the centre of 
it, good, fresh water in abundance can be secured by the 
simple process of putting down driven wells. The proof 
of this lies in the fact that large numbers of such wells are 
now in use for supplying water for private manufacturing 
purposes. They have been brought into use to avoid the 
heavy water tax imposed upon manufacturers who used the 
Croton. A prominent distiller on the west side, told us 
that at an expense of $25, he put downa driven well that gave 
him a flowing stream. of excellent fresh water, more than 
he could use, and saved him a water tax of $10,000 a year. 
His distillery is but a short distance from the dry goods 
district, and water obtained in his vicinity could easily be 
carried to the dry goods district. It could be pumped from 
the driven wells into a stand-pipe and delivered thence by 
gravity pressure, or the direct pumping system could be 
employed. Inquiry among experts will convince the most 
skeptical that driven wells are practically trustworthy and 
economical. Given an abundant water supply, and the 
problem of fire prevention in the dry goods district is very 
much simplified. That additional protection is needed isa 
fact conceded by all propertyowners and by the underwrit- 
ers. The value of property stored in these few blocks 
reaches at times the enormous sum of $300,000,000 ; owing 
to the many hazards to which it is exposed, and the fact 
that insurance companies have for years paid out more for 
losses in the dry goods district than they have received in 
premiums, underwriters are reluctant to insure in this dis- 
trict, so that the merchants find it extremely difficult to 
obtain as much insurance as theydesire. It will be greatly 
to their pecuniary advantage if the present discussion of 
the subject leads to the adoption of some practicable plan 
for reducing the fire hazard of the dry goods district. It 
may involve a present expenditure of a million or two of 
dollars, but such expenditure will prove to be wise and 
economical in the end. 


STATE SUPERVISION. 


| agneni changes made in the offices of the Insurance 
Supervisors of several States indicate very clearly 
that the original purposes for which the system of State 
supervision was devised have been lost sight of, and that 
these important State officers have been subordinated to 
political influences. In about half a dozen States the In- 
surance Commissioners or Superintendents have, within a 
few weeks, been called upon to resign, or have been given 
to understand that their places were wanted to reward the 
friends of the new administrations that have come into 
power. By this means several excellent officers, thoroughly 
familiar with the business of insurance, who had large ex- 
perience in the examination of companies, and were fa- 
miliar with the financial standing and methods of them all, 
are required to make way for men whose chief qualifica- 
tion for the position lies in the fact that they have been 
successful wire-pullers. It is possible that the new men are 
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possessed of excellent business qualifications, and are fully 
competent to master the many complicated technicalities 
of the insurance business, but this will require time, and 
during the interval, the companies and the public will be 
more or less embarrassed because of the lack of experience 
of these officers. Some of the retiring officers have had 
many years experience in their positions, and the knowl- 
edge they had acquired, if properly used, was well calcu- 
lated to serve the highest purposes for which the system 
of State supervision was devised. If it is intended that 
State supervisions of insurance shall be conducted in the 
interests of the public, for the purpose of preventing pol- 
icyholders from being swindled by irresponsible companies 
controlled by adventurers and swindlers, then certainly it 
is important that the supervising officers should be men of 
the highest integrity and possessed of a thorough techni- 
cal knowledge of all phases of insurance ; that they should 
be bold and outspoken, and fearless in the discharge of 
their duties. Something more is required of such an officer 
than the qualities usually attributed to the average politi- 
cal wire-puller. If it is necessary for the protection of the 
public that the State should exercise supervision over in- 
surance, then it is most essential that the officer selected 
for that duty should be one in whom the public can have 
confidence because of his special knowledge of the subject, 
as wellas because of his integrity. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of New York State has been for a number of years, 
little more than a portion of the political machine that has 
dominated the State, and, under the administration of the 
notorious John F. Smythe, acquired a reputation that 
tended greatly to bring insurance supervision into con- 
tempt. That bribery, peculation and corruption of all 
kinds existed in the Department during his incumbency 
has been openly charged and generally believed. Twice 
he was arraigned on charges, both times barely escaping 
impeachment through the influence of his party friends in 
the Legislature. His successor, Mr. Fairman, the present 
incumbent, was a politician, and received his appointment 
as a reward for political services rendered. He made no 
pretence of a technical knowledge of insurance, and has 
been content in the main to let the office run itself. He 
has been a negative sort of an officer, who, whatever else 
he may have done, has certainly added little to the dignity 
and importance of State supervision, or given the public 
an exalted opinion of his capacity. His retirement will 
occur at an early day, and there is little hope that any 
other than a politician will be appointed as his suc- 
cessor. 

In Massachusetts, Julius L. Clarke, who has been Com- 
missioner for some twelve years, was called upon by 
Governor Butler for his resignation. After much hesita- 
tion the resignation was given, and N. A. Plympton has 
been nominated as Insurance Commissioner. Mr. Plymp- 
ton is reported to be a politician and to have been exceed- 
ingly active in the management of Governor Butler’s 
recent campaign. He is also said to be familiar with 
insurance matters, having long been an agent of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, in which capacity he 





showed much ability and earned an excellent reputation 
among insurance men. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
his nomination will be confirmed, and a competent man 
thus secured for so important an office. If all reports be: 
true, the Massachusetts Department needs a thorough 
overhauling. There are some ugly rumors afloat regard- 
ing the official acts of Mr. Clarke which seriously reflect 
upon his integrity, and indicate that his resignation was 
not called for a moment too soon. His action towards. 
some of the life companies forms the basis of the allega- 
tions affecting his honesty, and it is a noticeable fact that 
two of the leading Massachusetts life companies petitioned 
for his removal. This is a fresh scandal in connection 
with State insurance supervision that will tend to bring it 
into greater contempt than ever. But Mr. Clarke’s admin- 
istration is not now for the first time brought under suspi- 
cion. In 1872, when G. W. Miller was Superintendent of 
the New York Department, he embodied in his annual 
report some reflections upon the methods of Mr. Clarke 
which should have attracted more attention than they 
seem to have done. The following is an extract from Mr. 
Miller’s report : 


As an instance of the discrepancies which sometimes occur in the state- 
ments of companies, as published in different State reports, attention is 
here called to the statement of the Globe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, as published in the Massachusetts and in the New 
York reports of last year. The statements of the company’s affairs both 
assume to report to each Department its condition at the same time, the 
31st of December of the preceding year. Suill, in the Massachusetts 
report it appears as having, of gross present assets, $2,784,684.18 ; whilst 
in the New York report its aggregate assets appear as $2,717,906.83; 
showing a discrepancy of $66,777.35. In examining the items of the two 
statements, it will be discovered that in the Massachusetts report the 
actual amount of cash loaned on mortgages of real estate is $1,064.167.08, 
while in the New York report the same item is stated at $1,004,167.08, or 
exactly $60,000 less than in Massachusetts. A single figure changed makes 
the discrepancy, and would naturally lead to the inference that it resulted 
from a typographical error. But, on reading the text of the Massachusetts 
report, this does not appear to be the explanation. It seems that the 
Commissioner of that State was aware of the facts in the case, and makes 
special reference with approbation to the claimed addition to the capital of 
the company of $6c,000. The company is a New York corporation, and 
had a capital, as stated in the New York report, of only $100,000. There 
had been no pretense to this Department of any increase of $60,000, and 
it looks very much as though, finding the assets of the company insuffi- 
cient to balance its liabilities under the Massachusetts four per cent 
standard of valuation of policies, the statement had been fixed up to meet 
the emergency after the 31st of December, and the Commissioner had by 
some means been induced not only to publish the statement thus changed, 
but to allow it to go to the public as a correct statement of the company’s 
condition, as of date December 31, 1870, and also even to add the state- 
ment, that the transaction was ‘‘ creditable and worthy of note.” But 
what renders this case more remarkable, and entitles it to such extended 
notice, is the fact that the company does not mow pretend to have increased 
its capital, and it actually appears in this year’s Massachusetts report as 
only having a capital of $100 000, and this without any explanation of 
when or how the reduction of the last year’s increase of $60,000 took place. 
If the mysterious increase was ‘‘ creditable,” was not the peculiar decrease 
at least “ worthy of note ?” 


The Commissioner for Kentucky about the same time 
drove the Globe out of that State because of false state- 
ments, yet, in spite of these published facts, Mr. Clarke 
continued to endorse the company, and for eight years 
after this it was permitted to continue business, finally 
winding up its career with one of the most disgraceful 
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failures on record. Mr. Miller in New York was doing all 
he could to bring the company to account—and would 
have succeeded but for the hostility developed against 
him, resulting in his resignation—while Mr. Clarke was 
approving of its false statements and lending the weight of 
his office to sustain it in its efforts to defraud the public. 
This is an old matter, but it tends to give a semblance of 
probability to the stories that are now current regarding 
his dealings with other life companies. In the light of 
these developments his removal has not come too soon, 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Plympton as his 
successor will prove the efficient, honorable man he is 
represented to be. 
/, State supervision could withstand the peculations of in- 
dividuals, as they have been rare, if they could be kept free 
from the baneful influence of politics. But it has been 
long manifest that, so long as State supervision existed, 
the politicians would use every exertion to obtain control 
of the offices. They evidently look upon these depart- 
ments as means for blackmailing the companies for politi- 
cal purposes, attempts in that direction having been made 
on more than one occasion. Recently, it has become more 
than ever apparent that the supervisory officers of insur- 
ance are to receive their appointments as rewards for 
political service rendered, and not because of any special 
fitness for the duties of the office. Whatever of value has 
heretofore attached to State supervision will thus be 
destroyed, and the public will cease to have any confidence 
whatever in it. We do not believe in State supervision of 
any kind, holding that there is no more necessity for the 
State attempting to regulate the sale of insurance than 
the sale of dry goods or groceries; but it has been 
saddled upon the business, and we presume it is not 
feasible at present to shake it off. If anything is calculated 
to bring relief from it, it is this prostituting of the State 
Insurance Department to machine politics. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


For clear, cold cheek, a correspondent of one of the prosy monthlies 
is ahead. Speaking of the retiring of the President of a certain com- 
pany, he says, “It will give the directors a chance to promote either 
the Secretary or some other faithful worker in their vineyard to a po- 
sition he deserves to occupy, etc., etc.” And if, as is generally sup- 
posed, the said Secretary and correspondent are one and the “same 
feller,” we must say he is certainly modest enough to bear the honors 
of President. 

% * * 


THE same company wishes to know what is the practice in this city 
regarding a deduction of rates where the co-insurance clause is inserted. 
We answer that is the rule established many years ago, by the Local 
Board, to allow a discount of ten per cent. on the face of the policy 
where the co-insurance clause is interested. Many of the largest dry 
goods firms in order to obtain a lower rate have adopted the co-insur- 
ance clause, The President of a company informs us that this conces- 
sion is so palpably in the interest of the companies that it should be 
granted without hesitation. The larger the risk, the more important 
‘to the companies that the concession be granted, as an inadequate in- 





surance is always to be feared in event of loss. Ten per cent. discount 
is a very small encouragement to the insured to co-insure in case of 
loss. 

«w * @ 

THE meeting of the special committee on the dry goods district in 
conference with the merchants of that locality last Friday, were not so 
largely attended by the latter, as was hoped for, owing probably to the 
funeral of Ex-Gov. Morgan occurring at the same hour. Still, it was 
a representative meeting, and brought together a class of interests 
which need more frequent conferences to arrive at a correct under- 
standing of each other's position. The merchants have appointed a 
committee of fifteen to co-operate with the underwriters in measures 
for improving the risks of the district, and especially for an increased 
water supply. “ o ‘ 

THERE are occasional mutterings from the other side of the ocean 
with reference to the home status of companies located in England and 
France, and not infrequently allusions to their financial conditions, 
Remembering, that however impaired any of these companies may be at 
home the American business rests on the substantial foundation of 
American assets, held firmly by the New York Insurance Department, 
policyholders on this side may Jaugh such rumors to scorp. The 
wisdom of Deputy McCall's last winter’s lore, restricting statements to 
the details of American branches exclusively, is confirmed by the in- 
sinuations mentioned. The French offices, however, are all reported 
to be in a bad way, and if the head offices’,are forced into liquidation 
we do not see how an American branch can be saved. 

~ we * 


IT is known,that the President of the Star, has gone to Europe, and, 
as usual the wagging tongue of rumor has started a variety of stories of 
the why and wherefore. The most credible of them is that the Star 
has a claim for losses which were re-insured in an English company, and 
has been resisted by the American manager, and that the President 
of the company has gone abroad to try and settle the case with the 
head-office without a resort to litigation, a proceeding very creditable 
to him. But the busy gossips will have it that a re-insurance of the 
Star and the management of a large English company are also objects 
to be accomplished by the traveling President, which story has been 
industriously circulated. We believe, however, we are in a position to 
give it an emphatic contradiction, 

« * ny 

APROPOS of the change in the management of the Brighton Beach 
Hotel insurance, the former broker has issued a manifesto and sent the 
same to all the companies interested. The result was a number of 
companies ordered their policies canceled upon the representation of ~ 
the old broker, that a much higher rate than three per cent. was being 
paid for the hotel insurance. Some of the cancellation notices, how- 
ever, have been withdrawn, and the most charitable construction that 
is placed on the manifesto aforesaid, is that the old broker had no other 
way in which to show his spite, than to create the impression that the 
rate paid some companies is much higher than is paid to others. The 
companies are too familiar with the devices of brokers to pay much at- 
tention to circulars from the disappointed. 

* * * 

Our Denver letter last week contained a paragraph referring to 
a Leadville loss, and stated that one of tlie parties interested had 
been indicted for arson and murder, and sued for $65,000 besides. We 
are informed that several New York companies paid total losses on the 
property, and that the proof shows that there was a considerable loss 
to the assured over and above the just amount of their policies. But 
the North America of Philadelphia, and one or two o:her companies 
were convinced at the outset that the loss was fraudulent and resisted 
payment. The New York companies will watch the rest of the case 


with interest. 
* * * 


WHEN insurance agents, conventions, journals, or other representa- 
tives of local interests, hereafter complain that the cause of inadequate 
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rates in any particular section is because the owners of property send 
orders for their insurance to this city, to be placed below tariff rates, 
our friends may rely upon it that there is some other cause back of 
that which prevents the rates being charged by the underwriters on 
the spot. What used to be an enormous business in this city, viz.: 


country business, has dwindled to a sum perfectly insignificant, and 


the brokers who made a handsome living upon their out-of-town risks 
now receive scarcely a pittance. This evil may exist in a small in- 
finitesimal way, but it is not of*sufficient size to balk any serious effort 
to maintain rates anywhere. 
« % wt 
THE special agent of the Weather Bureau, at Washington, who came 
here and tried to convert the Board of Underwriters into a machine 


for endorsing his interested recommendations, found such a stumbling | 


block in the attitude of the President of the Board, that he wrote to | . ; bas 
| not only in Baltimore, but throughout the country, and is not only willing, 


Gen. Hazen that the President was “an old fossil.” This is amusing 


and inexpensive. 


ae se 


civil questions of the Department of Docks, for the benefit of under- 
writers, and the politicians, called commissioners to enable them to draw 


salaries’from the public treasury, actually called it “a saucy communi- | ! 
| many underhand transactions on the part of the ‘‘ ring.” 


cation.”” These Commissioners better beware of Mr, Douglas. Pretty 
soon he may “ rise to a point of order,” and when he does the Depart- 
ment of Docks will get such a broadside that its members will wish 
they had never been born. 

* * 


For the benefit of a Cincinnati company, who recently wrote us for 
the information, we quote the rates in several of the leading retail dry 
goods stocks in this city as obtained from a prominent city company : 
A. T. Stewart & Co., seventy-five cents; James McCreery & Co., 
seventy-five cents ; Arnold, Constable & Co., $1; J. & G. Johnson, $1 ; 
Stern Brothers, $1; Altman & Co., $1; Lord & Taylor, $1; R. H. 
Macy & Co., $1.25; Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, $1.25; Hugh 
O’Neil, $1.25; E. Ridley & Sons, $1.25; Ehrich Brothers, $1.25. 
These are the present rates. The first two have been unchanged for 
several years. The balance represent the advances of the past twelve 
months. Some of the one twenty-five risks paid only eighty cents last 
year. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALTIMORE. 

The Difficulties Encountered in Forming a Local Board—A Majority Agree Upon 
the Plan of Organization, But Many Agents are Dissatisfied—The Trouble of 
the Continental with the Armstrong, Cator & Co.'s Risk—Alleged Bad Faith on 
the Part of Board Companies—What the Continental Agent Demands as a 
Condition Precedent to Foining the Board—The Situation Far From Pleasant. 


[FRomM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Allow me in as few words as possible to make plain to the public the 
true facts in a case which is at present causing considerable talk here, 
and, perhaps, in your city. 

First, let me state that should I be guilty of any slight discrepancies in 
favor of either side, our readers will please pardon them, bearing in mind 
that as a friend of parties on both sides, it is my purpose to do justice and 
that only. 

It appears that when the companies here first attempted to form a board, 
there was considerable discussion as to what subjects the board should 
give its particular attention. Some were in favor of a general advance in 
rates, and to include also the question of commissions to brokers. Some 
were in favor of advancing only ‘‘ Specials.” Some were in favor of ad- 
vancing all but furniture and dwelling risks. Some were in favor of 
specific rating, &c., &c., while again quite a number held the idea of 
making the bord some sort of an Exchange, where insurance matters in 





—_. 


general could be discussed in a friendly way and from time to time such 
specific advances made as were deemed necessary, it being optional with 
each party as to whether they would support the different advances or 
alterations or not, and thus to gradually but substantially improve the 


| business. 


The board was formed and action taken according to the views of the 
majority, said ideas being very distasteful to quite a large minority. It 
appeared at first that not sufficient signatures would be obtained to give 
the association a permanent formation, but the influence of the home 
officers of the several companies was sought and obtained and the conse- 
quences were that many agents who would not have joined if left alone, 
were compelled to by orders from their companies, until now none re. 
main outside but the Germania, Continental and Guardian of New York, 
and the Manufacturers’ and Builders of Boston. 

The Continental, Iam informed, under the management here of R. 
Emory Warfield, is in favor of any board, if conducted with moderation, 


but anxious to lend its influence toward the perfection of the Baltimore 


| Association ; but, at the same time, before they become members of any 
| board they must demand that said board be so formed as to insure its 


SECRETARY DOUGLAS of the Merchants’ Fire, dared to ask some | 


permanency, and guard its members against injustice either from under- 
hand prsectices on the part of members, of said board, or from 
competition from non-members, as it is known that those who 
honorably stand by their promises are very often badly defrauded by 


For this reason, I am told, Mr. Warfield offered a resolution at one of 
the first meetings, where he figured prominently (showing his sympathy 
with the undertaking) the purpose of which was to appoint a “ Relief 


| Committee” where matters for arbitration could be submitted, and to 
| make this committee an unprejudiced one, the resolution further provided 


that it should be appointed from the first seven names in alphabetical 
order on the roll, and that every second day, one should drop out, and 
the next in alphabetical order on the roll should fill his place, thus it 
would appear that an unbiased body of seven would at all times be 
ready to deliver an unprejudiced decision. Now, not only does this 
seem a practicable idea, but I am informed it prevails in nearly, if not 
every board in New York State. For some reason this resolution was 
turned down, I have understood, because it was thought that it would 
conflict with the Executive Committee and take up too much of its mem- 
bers’ time. On this ground Mr. Warfield refused to join, until the resolu- 
tion was passed, but at the same time, as I am informed, although nota 
member, he promised to support the ‘‘ Board Rates.” 

It appears that learning from his former brokers (Messrs. Allmand & 


| Gallagher) that Mr. Warfield was not a member of the board, Mr. R. W. 


Cator of the firm of Messrs. Armstrong, Cator & Co., sent for Mr. W. 
and tendered him a part or ail of his line of insurance about then expir- 
ing, and requested him, if possible, to get it at the oid rate of sixty cents, 
which he considered adequate, as his stock was less than half millinery 
goods, the other portion (better than half) consisting of articles, the rate 
on which was sixty cents or less by the board rating, and further stating 
to Mr. W. that every precaution was used on his premises, that the build- 
ing had 18-inch walls, that they were the only tenants and that the firm 
had paid about $40,000 to the insurance companies and had never had a 
fire. Mr. Warfield then technically found a line in the Continental at 
sixty cents, and got several board companies to do the same (a right 


| which they had) and refer their action to the Executive Committee for 


approval or disapproval. The committee of which, I am informed, Dr. 
Gallagher (the assured’s former broker) is a member, reported adversely 
and ordered the board companies to cancel policies issued at less than 
board rates. Thus far it would appear everything was straight and cor- 
rect, and Mr. Warfield, I am told, would have had to place the risk at the 
board rate of seventy-five cents, and everything would have gone on 
smoothly, but the commit‘ee did not stop here. After they had made the 
companies decline the risk through Mr. W., theyinstructed Dr. Gallagher 
(one ot their members) to inform Messrs. Armstrong, Cator & Co., that 
if they would give him the risk again, he (or he and his partner, Mr. All- 
mand), would, through the influence of the Executive Committee, break 
the rate down to sixty cents or lower. This the assured declined to do. 
This was duly reported to Mr. Warfield, who, naturally excited at what 
he considered a contemptible piece of work on the part of the Executive 
Committee, promised Mr. Cator to try and place his line in New York 
and at the same time published his card in several daily papers, The 
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former he was prevented from doing by the diiigent actions of the Execu- 
tive Commitiee (of which Dr. Gallagher was still a member). Finding it 
impossible to place the whole line (which was a large one, $325,000) in 
New York at sixty cents, he then offered it in Baltimore at full tariff rates, 
and great was his surprise to find that many offices refused it through 


him, although there was no rule of their association to compel them to do | 


so, a motion to that effect having been voted down at a previous meeting. 
After what he considered such unprincipled action on the part of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. W. declined to join the board unless his reso- 
lution be adopted to the letter, thereby giving to the members of the as- 
sociation what he considered a committee, which, from its constant 


changing of personnel, cannot become corrupt and where unbiased de- | 


cisions may always be expected. 
‘“‘ Right is might, since God is God, 
And right the day must win, 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin,” 


Baltimore, Feb. 17, 1883+ 





ALBANY. 


The Lobby Going for the Insurance Companies—The Unknown Sufferings of Policy- 
holders to be remedied by the Strikers of the Lobby—A Raid on Tontine Policy- 
holders Proposed—Call Loans on Collateral Security—An Act Repeating the Law 
which Prohibits Foreign Companies Publishing Home Office Statements—A Bill 
in Opposition to Swindling Co-operative Life Associations. 


[FRoM OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Ir is commencing to be a little lively on insurance, especially in the 
Senate. The boys are getting hungry. The railroads don’t come to time, 
and the ‘‘racket” on the reduction of fares is not panning out as they 
anticipated. Something has to be done, or the winter will not be a profit- 
able one for them. The outside mill for preparing grist and steering the 
Legislature in jobs has plainly been set at work on insurance, in devising 
modes to make the companies come down and divide some of the money 
of the poor policyholders in Albany. This attempt to force a division of 
funds of policyholders is all made on the plea of protecting the same 
holders of policies, How little‘do those who have insured their lives for 
the benefit of their families know how they suffer. It takes the statesman 
at Albany, through the machinery of the lobby, to ascertain all this. It 
takes the detective and smelling talent of the men who live by devising 
modes for the Legislature to help them extort money, to discover how 
policyholders suffer from the hands of the officers of the companies. But 
a poor chance will the policyholders stand if the Albany gang once gets 
full sway, 

One of the latest moves appears to have been started in the interest of 
some lawyer sharks in search for dupes to employ them. The Tontine 
policyholders are those that are wanted. They are the parties whom the 
skilled talent at Albany have made up their minds are in need of guar- 
dians, and have adopted a plan to get the names of all who have a Tontine 
policy of insurance. If they can only get those names then they can be 
waited upon and told how they are being swindled and an offer made to 
protect them by bringing suit against the company; or induced to sign a 
petition requesting legislation or investigation. The preliminary step in 
this enterprise has been taken in the presentation of the following resolu- 
tions by Senator D. H. Evans, of Seneca County :— 


WHEREAS, It was alleged at a meeting of the Insurance Committee of this body, 
that the system of insurance, known as the Tontine system, was in violation of all 
honest policy of life insurance, or in other words, that it was fraught with great 
danger to the investments of regular policyholders. Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, and 
the New York Life Insurance Company of the City of New York, be and they are 
hereby required to answer under oath to the President, Secretary or Actuary to this 
body within fifteen days from the passage of this resolution. 

1, The number of policies and gross sum insured under the form known as Ton- 
tine policies, from the date of the issue of the first Tontine policy to the 31st day of 
December, 1882, and the gross amount of all premiums paid thereon. 

2. The number of and gross amount covered by all Tontine policie issued with- 
in the same period that have lapsed, and the gross sum of the premiums paid there- 
on, and the gross sum of money, if anything, paid by either of said companies as a 
purchase or surrender value. 

3. A detailed list of the ‘Tontine policies which have been matured, or not, and 












have been settled by the said companies. The methods of the settlement of said 
policies, and the sum of money credited to or paid on each as a Tontine surplus, 
and the name of each person to whom the same was paid. 

4. A detailed list of all the policies upon the books of the said companies, giving 
the number, the name of the insured, the beneficiaries, the date of issue and 
maturity, the amount of policy and the premiums paid thereon, and the gross 
amount of Tontine surplus held for the benefit of said policies. 

5. The amount taken from the Tontine surplus and credited to the general ex- 
pense fund, or any special fund by either of said companies. 


If that programme is endorsed by the Senate, and the list of names fur- 
nished as therein demanded, with the amount of funds held, then the 
parties behind the move can go to the persons whose names are given with 
false representations of how they have been duped, and induce them to 
assent to the bringing of suits in their name. This ‘‘racket” will be 
worked until the companies step in and buy them off to get rid of the an- 
noyance, The resolution was presented last Friday, and at ¢he time of 
this writing had not been acted upon by the Senate, Mr. Jacobs securing a 
postponement. Most every absurd proposition goes through, and this 
probably will. 

No further action has been taken by the Senate Committee on In- 
surance in regard to the resolution of Senator Boyd for a general investi- 
gation of the life insurance companies. The charges of Manning are for 
the time being laid over until other plans are matured. The may be acted 
upon at the meeting of the committee this week. 

The same parties who are working the investigation and Tontine 
‘*racket,” who are endeavoring to shake the plums off from the insurance 
tree in that manner, have got an idea that the life insurance companies are 
loaning money under the act of last year allowing any rate-of interest 
agreed upon on call loans above $5,000, and that the companies will pay 
something rather than lose the benefits of that act, A statement is made 
of the probabilities of the widows and orphans losing ali their funds under 
that system, has been written out and circulated around, and Senator Daly 
induced to introduce a bill to put a stop to it. That bill is as follows: 


SECTION 1, Section one of chapter 237 of the laws of 1882, entitled an act in 
relation to advances of money upon warehouse receipts, biils of lading, certificates 
of stock, certificates of deposit and other negotiable instruments, is hereby amended 
so as to read as follows : 

SECTION 1. In any case hereafter in which advances of money, repayable on 
demand, to an amount not less than five thousand dollars, are made upon ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, certificates of stock, certificates of deposit, bills of ex- 
change, bonds or other negotiable instrument pledged as collateral security for such 
repayment, it shall be lawful to receive or to contract to receive and collect, as com- 
pensation for making such advances, any sum to be agreed upon, in writing, by the 
parties to such transactions. But nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
authorize or empower any life insurance or trust company or other corporation, the 
business of which is wholly or in part the loaning or investing of its own money or 
the money of others which may be left for savings, or safe keeping, or any officer or 
manager, trustee or other agent who shall be in responsible charge of such com- 
pany or corporation or moneys, to loan or advance, or permit to remain loaned 
or advanced, any greater sum of money upon any such collateral security than one- 
third of the present market value. 


It is plain that the parties behind this move are groping in the dark in 
their efforts to make a raise. The amendment is in italics, and their par- 
ticular aim is at the life insurance companies. It so happens that the life 
insurance companies do not loan money under that law, and they will fail 
to accomplish their purposes. It is a ‘‘ racket” that noone will pay them 
to let drop. No plums will be shaken from the life insurance tree on that 
measure. 

The same bill that has been pending in the last two Legislatures for a 
State franchise tax upon all life insurance companies, has again been in- 
troduced. This time by Senator Daly. It levies a proposed State tax of 
one @nd one-quarter per centum upon the surplus held by such compa- 
nies, for the first year, and three-quarters per cent. thereafter ; in addition 
thereto a tax of seven per cent. on the net value of all policies forfeited. 
A report to be made to the Comptroller in March of each year, showing 
the surplus and the forfeited policies, and this to be made the basis of the 
tax. 

Senator Lord has introduced a bill into the Senate, repealing the act of 
last year, prohibiting foreign fire insurance companies from publishing or 
rendering statements of their home assets and business. The following is 
the text : 

SECTION 1. The Act entitled, ‘‘ An Act to prevent the publication or rendering 
of statements of foreign fire insurance companies other than the statement of their 
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assets and business done in the United States,’ passed May 30, 1882, is hereby re 
pealed. 

SECTION 2. This Act shall take effect immediately. 

An important measure in relation to the mutual benefit co-operative 
associations and societies engaged in assessment life insurance, has been 
introduced in both Houses, and has raised a commotion among the bene- 
ficiary associations. It seeks the further regulation and supervision of 
that class of insurance, and the better protection of the public by the 
weeding out of the bogus concerns. Tne bill provides a mode of incor- 
poration and the organization of fraternal societies for the transacting of 
the business of life or casuality insurance on the co-operative or assess- 
ment plan, and placing them as directly under the supervision of the In- 
surance Department, as are other classes of insurance companies at pres- 
ent, and requiring full and detailed annual reports to the Department. 
These statements are under twenty-seven heads. The law requires no de- 
posit with the Department from such association. They are, however, re- 
quired to pay fees to the Department: For filing declaration of incorpo- 
ration, ten dollars ; for filing annual statements, one dollar for each one 
hundred members ; for each certificate of authority to do business, five 
dollars ; for expenses of examination by the Department, the necessary 
outlay for railroad fare and hotel bills, not to exceed fifty dollars in any one 
case. 

The bill proposes to repeal the Beneficiary Act of 1881, and to place all 
associations and societies doing business in this State under this law and 
the more complete supervision of the Department. Assessment life insu- 
rance and the co-operative system has become an important element in the 
State. The authorities no longer consider it either wise or politic to 
break it up or assert its progress, It is wielding too much power for that 
To recognize the system is now the order, and to legitimatize the busi- 
ness, to supervise and strengthen those honestly conducted, and weed 
out and eliminate the bogus concerns is to be the policy hereafter. The 
bill in question has been introduced to thatend. It however, meets with 
bitter opposition from the spurious concerns which are doing a business 
that will not stand an investigation. A hearing is to be given before the 
committee in the Assembly this week. DEACON. 

ALBANY, February 19, 1883. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Conference to Lessen the Fire Hazard in the Dry Goods Distric’, 


IN response to invitations sent by a special committee of Fire Under- 
writers to over one hundred firms, a large representative body of dry goods mer- 
chants met with the Fire Underwriters in the rooms of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Boreel Building, on Friday. The call for the meeting signed by 
the special committee, read as follows : 

NEw York, February 13, 1883. 

GENTLEMEN :—Committees of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters have 
been engaged during several weeks past in investigating the peculiar hazards from 
fire of that part of the city known as the Dry Goods District, but which contains also 
large values of other merchandise than dry goods. The conclusions reached are 
that that district can at no large expense be rendered materially more safe from a 
wide destruction of values by fire than it nowis, and also that the problem of a 
prompt and adequate water supply is of great and pressing importance to owners 
of property within its limits. ‘These ends, which are so important to be secured, 
are of quite as much consequence to the propertyholders as to the insurance com- 
panies. A minor consequence of neglecting needed precautions will be an increase 
of charges for insurance ; a major consequence may easily be the burning up of im- 
mense values. Therefore the committee invite your firm to send one of its mem- 
bers to meet others interested in that district, and the Committee of the Board of 
Underwriters, at the Board Rooms, Boreel Building, 115 Broadway, on Friday, 
16th inst, at 2 o'clock P. M., to hear a statement from the committee respecting ex- 
isting dangers and their remedies. 

7 

Besides the Underwriters composing the special committee, George T. Hope, 
Continental Insurance Company; J. H. Washburn, Home Insurance Company ; 
E. F. Beddall, Royal Insurance Company; E. R. Kennedy, Boston Underwriters; 
J. E. Cahl, Germania Insurance Company. The entire committee consisted of 
David Adee, American Insurance Company; A. A. Reeves, Globe Insurance 
Company; J. S. Hollinshead, Insurance Company of North America; C. M. 
Peck, Agent City of London Insurance Company; J. A. Macdonald, Queen In- 
surance Company of London; Walter K. Paye, Guardian Insurance Company; 
P. Notman, of Niagara Insurance Company, and President of the New York 
Board. In addition to the Underwriters present there were, among well known 
merchants, representatives of E. S. Jaffray & Co., H. B. Claflin & Co., H. J. 
Libby, Lewis Brothers & Co., William H. Lyon & Co., George C. Richardson & 
Co., E. T. Tefft, Lawrence, Taylor & Co.; John Slade & Sons, Butler, Brown & 
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Clapp; W. L. Pomeroy & Co., W. L. Strong, Edwin Bates & Co., Passavant & 
Co., Iselin, Neeser & Co.; Naumberg, Kraus, Lauer & Co.; Bliss, Fabyan & Co,; 

. r * . : " 
Wendall, Day & Co., and many others. Mr W _ H. Smith presided, 

George T. Hope read the report of the Underwriters’ Investigating Committee 
It contained many facts and figures of interest. It described in detail the character 
of the Insurance risks in the dry goods district, and drew an alarming picture of 
the danger of a great fire from the absence of a proper water supply and the con. 
struction of some of the buildings. New York needs for fire extinguishing pur. 
poses in a whole year only one full day's supply of water, and yet even this cannot 
be had. The Fire Department cannot control a fire at a greater height than 
seventy-five feet, and if a conflagration occurred in some of the high buildings jn 
the district during a high wind nothing between the two rivers could stopit. There 
were only two fire engines in the district. 

C S. Smith, of George C. Richardson & Co , offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted unanimously : 

‘* Resolved, That the Chairman appoint a committee of fifteen to consider mat. 
ters relative to the better protection of the dry goods district of this city from seri- 
ous conflagration, which requires action by the public authorities; and that such 
committee be requested to exercise promptness in considering what action is needed 
and in calling upon the authorities for the enactment of such measures as will best 
secure the important purpose sought.” 

J. H. Washburn made an impressive address drawing attention particularly to 
the truth that greater risks are incurred by having sub-tenants in the higher stories, 
He thought the Underwriters were in no way opposed to the interests of the mer- 
chants. He said that the law requiring the windows of all buildings on narrow 
streets to have iron shutters was not enforced, and Church street, which is only 
forty feet wide, is without them. A large fire would be sure to spread from one 
side of the street to the other. He called attention to the great danger of elevator 
shafts and the manner in which they carry a fire almost instantaneously from base- 
ment to roof. He recommended that they should always be enclosed in brick 
walls, with automatic iron self-closing doors, and that similar automatic doors 
should enclose the stairways at every floor. Mr. Washburn said that there are 
21,000 employés in manufacturing establishments in the dry goods district, ex- 
clusive of clerks and salesmen. ‘They are mostly employed in lofts, and he urged 
dry goods merchants to require them to remove. They add to the fire dangers of 
the district. 

E. F. Beddall read the report of the sub-committee on construction, accompany- 
ing the reading with some well chosen remarks. ‘Ihe report recommended: 

1. A charge of ten cents, in lieu of five cents, for the absence of a parapet wall 
of less than five feet, the wall in every case to be pierced. 

2. A charge of fifteen cents to be made for the absence of iron shutters on the 
fronts of buildings, instead of five cents, when the streets are forty feet or less; 
ten cents when streets are from forty to fifty feet wide, and five cents when streets 
are from fifty to sixty feet in width. 

3. The elevator shall be enclosed within four brick walls of not less than 
twelve inches in thickness, these walls being carried up through the roof and 
coped, with iron doors or doors covered with metal at each opening to close auto- 
matically. If there are skylight openings through the floors, they shall be closed 
with iron frames and heavy plate glass of not less than three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, or with Hyatt’s lights. All stairways to be closed with traps or doors 
at top or bottom. If these are done, a deduction is made from the standard rate of 
fifteen per cent. In case the space should be too narrow to admit of a twelve-inch 
wall, there may be substituted in buildings already erected a wall or partition of 
iron, of suitable thickness, lined with a fire-proof material, carried from foundation 
up to and through the roof, having iron or wooden doors, closed with metal, to 
close automatically, at each opening, for which an allowance of fifteen cents will be 
made. 

4. If the elevator is closed with wooden traps (this must be done every night), 
and all hatches and well holes also closed with appropriate traps, and all stair- 
ways closed as above, a deduction of ten cents may be made. No allowance to be 
made until all improvements are complete. 

A resolution thanking Mayor Edson and his associates for their action in the 
interest of retaining the Forty-second street reservoir, was referred to the committee 
of fifteen. It was declared by vote that the Forty-second street reservoir should 
not be abolished. 

The following resolutions were offered and adopted: 

Resolved, That the presence of telegraph and other wires in the streets of the 
city, preventing ready access to the upper stories of buildings and interfering with 
the operations of the Fire Department, is an element of danger to property which 
should not be permitted to exist. 

Resolved, That the merchants and property owners here assembled will use their 
influence and efforts to compel the removal of such wires, and require them to be 
placed underground 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Mayor and Common 
Council. 

The conference of Underwriters and merchants was most harmonious and speeches 
were made from both sides indicative of cordiality and harmony between the two 
interests represented. 


Colonel Snowden Resigns. 


THE anticipated retirement of Colonel A. Loudon Snowden from the 
Presidency of the Fire Association of Philadelphia, is bad news to the friends of the 
company. Since he became President of that company he has taken a conspicuous 
part in all the important questions affecting the insurance business throughout the 
United States. As President for two years of the United Fire Underwriters in 
America, he labored most earnestly and intelligently for uniformity of methods and 
sound practices among the leading companies. He was always found on the right 
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side of every important question, and at all times had the courage of his convictions 
and thus secured the confidence and respect of all the members of the organization. 
His comprehensive grasp of the great truths and principles that underlie sound and 
successful underwriting is recognized by all who have had occasion to discuss in- 
surance questions with him. This fact is the more remarkable as his early training 
was in a different field. He seems to be one of the few men who have the mental 
capacity and aptitude to master whatever is undertaken. He is known to have 
been the active spirit in the Fire Association, since he entered the management in 
January, 1872 It was by his efforts that the company abandoned a purely local busi- 
ness in which it had been engaged for over fifty years, and entered into a general 
business throughout the United States. This was productive of the most gratifying 
results. From the insurance reports it can be seen that the gross assets in 1872, 
were $1,891,208.37, whilst in 1883, only eleven years later they are $4,339,231.13, 
an increase of over 129 percent. During the same period the company has paid 
over $1,902,000, or nearly four times the entire capital in dividends to the stock- 
holders. Whatever may be Colonel Snowden's plans for the future he may rest as- 
sured that he carries with him the respect and good will of the leading insurance 


men of the country. 


M. Bennett Jr's. Companies. 


Boru the Lion Fire and the Scottish Union, and National Insurance Com- 
panies passed an exceptionally good year in 1882, as compared with competing 
companies, and materially strengthened their financial condition in this country. 
The Lion Fire's assets grew from $657,819 to $748,751, and the net surplus rose 
from $455,535 to $548,580. The company entered the United States in the middle 
of 1880, and received $58,786 premiums in that year. In 1881, $375,785 premiums 
were received, and in 1882, the premium income was $402,084. Though losses 
were somewhat heavy, management expenses were kept to a minimum, and the to- 
tal income exceeded total expenditures considerably. 

During the year, the Scottish Union and National's assets in the United States, 
accumulated from $820,339 to $1,031,210. The net surplus also increased from 
$631,625 to $808,452. ‘he premiums were larger than in the preceding year, and 
the income aggregated $564,345, while the total expenditures were only $363,348. 
The two companies have now invested in America, through their Hartford Branch, 
$1,779,971 in all. Both these companies have invested their entire income in Amer- 
ica. and propose to continue to do so. 

The progress of the companies thus far this year has been marked, and the loss 
experience has been very favorable. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Tue Northwestern Mutual Life made a move for new business in 1882, 
and the result was favorable. The Northwestern is known to be a conservative and 
trustworthy company, and it enjoys the reputation of being a favorite among life 
policyholders. The assets January 1, 1883, were $19,794,672. The income for 1882 
was $3,795,838, of which $1,167,348 was for interest, the interest receipts being over 
$300,000 in excess of the death losses paid during the year. The interest receipts 
for the last nine years exceed the amount required to pay death losses and ex- 
penses of management combined. The premium receipts for the year were over 
$400,000 more than for 1881. The surplus over a four per cent reserve is $3,014,073. 
The amount loaned on bond and mortgage during the year was $5,310,725, on real 
estate valued at $14,163,623. ‘This is the largest amount loaned on bond and mort- 
gage in any one year during the history of the company. The amount of all loans 
on the rst of January, 1883, was $14,330,287, secured by mortgages that are first 
liens on real estate valued at $44,084,214. In 1882 the loans made en bond and 
mortgage were $2,109,902 more than in 1881, and the increase during the year in 
amount of such loans was $3,287,059. While the total income in 1882 was $3,795,- 
838 the total disbursements were $2,958,370. ‘The Northwestern Mutual Life is a 
great company, of steady progressiveness. Organized in 1859 the assets have 
grown since that year from $9334 to $19,794,672, so that the assets at present are 
Over two thousand times greater than when the first report was made of the com- 
pany's condition. The amount insured has developed from $408,800, carried the 
first year, to $83,355,424 standing on the books at the end of 1882. 


Northern and Southern Underwriting. 


THE following is the full text of the paper read by Mr. J. T. Dargan of 
Dallas, Texas, before the recent Convention at New Orleans of the Southern Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Portions of the address were offensive to some of the 
Southern Underwriters, and the Executive Committee of the Association decided 
not to accept the paper, after the Association had passed a vote of thanks to the 
author. An imperfect synopsis of the paper, doing injustice to Mr. Dargan, was 
Printed in the New Orleans papers. The text given below is the only correct 
publication of the paper made: 

THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN UNDERWRITING. 


It has been said if the Pilgrim Fathers had landed on one ot the West India Is- 
lands, in place of the coast o Massachusetts, instead of finding their average de- 








scendant of the present day wending his way to church on a Sunday morning, you 
would catch him the same day and time on the bare back of a mule with a game 
chicken under his arm, en route to the neighboring Siesta and a cock-fght. Among 
all civilized nations and communities there are bad men and bad influences at work, 


but where there is some peculiar infil e or infl «s that pervade an entire sec- 
tion or community, affecting the good, bad and indifferent, it is the dictate of phil- 
osophy and reason to find out what that influence is, weigh its effects, and if the 
latter are bad, not charge them up to innate meanness, unless we prove a fortiori 
that our conclusions are correct. 

Taking up the supposition already stated, by way of analogy, it would not be 
fair, myn ey or true, if we met one of the Mayflower progeny somewhere 
down in Cuba in the predicament stated, to charge his condition up to an original 
evil state of mind or heart which he had inherited from his ancestry. Such would 
be the impulse or conclusion of the unthoughtful, but a little investigation would 
prove that it was really due to certain powerful influences, such as climate, and 
other surroundings that poor humanity could not successtully combat or easily over- 
= which made our pilgrim preacher in Massachuseits a pilgrim gambler in 

uba. 

In the main, the business of fire underwriting now and for some time back has 
been profitable North, at least to the best class of companies, whereas with but little 
exception it has been unprofitable South. The pessimist or unthoughtful stock- 
holder or officer of a ——— especially those who do not live and move among 
us daily, charge this result alone up to the innate pure cussedness of the Southern 
people and their evident desire to be always trying to make a raise at the expense 
of an insurance epee. On the other hand, the optimist Southern local or gen- 
eral agent will claim these disasters are only a temporary piece of bad luck that 
will soon mend, and that the rates on the same class of paying business North 
will also soon pay South. 

It is the object of my little paper to prove that such conclusions are partially, if 
not entirely wrong, just as much so as the superficial observer was on our guondam 
pilgrim friend in Cuba; and I shall try to trace some of the most potent and least 
understood causes of influences that make and have made Southern underwriting 
unprofitable, and, standing on such data, attempt, if possible, to triangulate a little 
into the future. 

Take two frame dwellings or stores in average country towns, equally well built 
and physically protected in every respect, North and South. The rate North on 
the frame dwelling runs from twenty-five to seventy-five cents, whereas South it 
would bring seventy-five cents to one dollar and fifty cents; the frame store North 
brings one to one and a half percent. The same store South would bring two to 
three per cent. It was my intention to tabulate the prevailing rate on these classes 
of risks in each Atlantic or Gulf State, from Virginia to Texas inclusive, and com- 
pare them with the same number of any States North—strike the average and show 
the comparative difterence North and South, but I have thought it hardly necessary, 
as Underwriters already know that rates South on the class of risks mentioned are 
just about twice as high as they are North; and even with this tremendous differ- 
ence, there has been practically no money made South by many companies. 

The burden or effort of my ney to discourse upon the peculiarities in South- 
ern underwriting that do not exist North, or, putting it in another shape I here pur- 
pose the query: Can the same class of risks South ever be written with profit at 
the same rates as North? I say no, and I shall try to enumerate a few reasons in 
support of this negative position. 

fin my criticisms on Southern underwriting, I draw some deductions that are 
not onnety palatable or pleasant, I do so only in a spirit of candor and from what ] 
think the situation demands. My co-workers in this field can't feel bad about it, as 
I act on the well known axiom that we can talk about ourselves just as roughly as 
we want, but we want nobody else to do it. 

It is true we have a great many incendiary losses,South, but really when you come 
down to the gist of the matter, you will find the Southern people by nature and 
blood just the same and as good as they are North, and if there are more incen- 
diary losses South, it is due to the fact that there are circumstances and surround- 
ings, which, if they existed North, would cause precisely the same results. We are 
ot one blood and from one parent stem. ‘The brother North has a brother South, 
the cousins South, cousins North, and if there are differences in modes of thought 
and action, it is not directly traceable to the man ger se, but to his surroundings. 

After thinking over the situatio:, these peculiar surroun.lings South naturally 
divide themselves into two classes : 

First—those that are transient or temporal. Second—those that are permanent, 
and, like the poor, shall ever be with us. ; : 

The transient or temporal causes affect the moral hazard, and in course of time, 
cease to exist, thus rendering the moral hazard South just as good as it is North. 
Six causes appear to me to exist South under this head which are not found North. 
First—the moral effects of the war. The demoralizing experiences of army life, 
especially as it ended in deteat, then that to be followed by the spoliations of bad 
government under t-bag rule, was enough to deaden somewhat the moral 
sensibilities of any people and it did the work in some sections of the South. 

Have we not all met men, who twenty years ago would have had their right 
arm cut off before they would be guilty of such a crime as arson, yet the same man 
to-day, although his habits of life are correct, is surrounded by the restraining influ- 
ences of a family and is not forced to the commission of crime by reason of poverty 
or misfortune, yet the same man will put the torch to his stock of oods or house 
with light heart, and then face you with his claim and press it with unblushing 
effrontery, This of itself, is bad enough, but what I consider worse and is our 

eater trouble, is that frequently the friends and acquaintances of our quondam 

uthern friend, who have not gone low enough to commit such a crime them- 
selves will wink at it in another; whereas they would have promptly tabooed or 
boy-cotted him in the olden time. i Ot 
{ late years it has been, that if a cow or mule is stolen, the thief is hung on the 
spot, but the incendiary who burns up his own property to swindle an insurance 
company whose stock may be owned in New York or London—well, that is all 
right. Can we doubt for a moment that this state of things is caused somewhat by 
unfortunate results that followed the war? ‘The North has not passed through the 
same ordeal, and in consequence public —— has not been disturbed or con- 
vulsed up there as it has been with us. There is no question, from what I have 
seen, that the feeling against the houseburners North, as a rule, is much stronger 
than it is South. ‘onvictions tor incendiarism are difficult and infrequent every- 
where, yet this stronger feeling North unquestionably prevents many a fire, where- 
as, there is little or no restraint South. This vitiated public sentiment in cer- 
tain sections though, it is bound to improve, and let us hope, that the day is 
close at hand when we will have no more trouble South from this cause than in the 
North. # 

The second cause I would assign to the impoverished condition of the South. On 
the whole have not been prosperous like they have been North. Very little emi- 
gration has been turned Goeth, wherens it has poured in North. Many diligent 





and naturally thrifty people South have been utterly baffied and disheartened in 
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their attempts to get along in the world. It has been practically impossible in most 
sections to control labor, and the planter has made little or no headway. He may 
have a large tract of land and a large dwelling on it, yet the whole is a source of 
loss tohim. He can't sell it, for there is but little money coming into the country 
and none of his neighbors have any to buy anything but the necessities of life. The 
dwelling, too, may be larger than he needs and, in his utter disgust, should we be 
much surprised to see him burn it up if he can realizea litle money through an in- 
surance company he cares nothing about? Again, the merchant has a stock ot 
goods that is not all paid for. If he sells on credit, he virtually throws it away, and 
as the people around him are poor and he finds he can't sell out, his dernier resort 
is the insurance company—so up she goes! 

This lack of emigration, of capital and of business may be true of many sections 
North, but not near so much as in the South; so these causes have thrown the 
moral hazard out of balance frequently with us. 

This want, though, of confidence of monied men in Southern investments is fast 
vanishing, emigration is coming in, and we ate sure to reap some advantage from 
it in the way of helping the moral hazard of our business. 

The absence, as a rule, of any monied interest in the insurance business South is 
the third cause affecting the moral hazard. The effect of being interested in insur- 
ance companies is particularly shown in New Orleans, where most everybody has 
something to do with some of the large number of local companies. The conse- 

uence is rates are nearly if not quite as low as they are North. Can any one 

oubt if all these companies went out of business and the field was left entirely to 
foreign companies, that the number of fires would increase here largely? ‘‘A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind,"’ and the desire to protect our own interests make 
us alive to the protection of kindred interests. As shown in the Levi case, the 
fraudulent claimant has but little sympathy here. Up North a great many people 
are interested in insurance companies or have friends who are interested. A great 
many communities have their little county mutuals or local companies. The con- 
sequence is the people up there begin to realize that an insurance company is a leg- 
itimate interest and is entitled to some protection in the Courts, as well as from vil- 
lains who try to rob us. There can be no question that ifa large number of local 
companies were organized and owned in every Southern State the loss ratio would 
be greatly reduced. ‘These locals would cut down our gross receipts largely, but 
our companies would be sure to make more money than they are now doing. In- 
stead, then, of wishing to see all local companies froze out so the large agency com- 
panies can gobble up all the business, [am probably an exception to the general 
rule in wanting to see them increased in number as they are surely very great safe- 
guards to the business. While the fight for the ‘‘ survival of the fittest’’ is still 
going on and the big fish keep swallowing up the little ones, yet, as the South grows 
stronger and richer other companies will be organized at different points and in- 
stead of hurting, I predict that their influence will be beneficial. 

A fourth cause for affecting the moral hazard South is the great and over-shadow- 
ing importance in the production and handling of cotton. ‘There is no crop grown 
more precarious than that of cotton. The plant not only requires prompt, careful 
and frequent attention from the time that it is planted until it matures, but is very 
apt to be eat up by caterpillars ; and even after a good crop is made it is likely to be 
very much damaged in the field by rain and wind, and when it is carried to the gin 
house it is apt to be burnt up. Then, to cap the climax, when the bulls and bears 
get hold of it they kick the very life out of it in the way of prices and very little 
money is left to poor Sambo and the boss. Not only the planter, but nearly every in- 
terest and business is dependent on the success of the cotton crop, the merchant to sell 
his goods, the doctor to collect his bills, and the insurance agent his premiums. If 
the cotton crop is a poor one we are all in a bad fix, sure, and then look out for mid- 
night fires. On the other hand, the business pursuits and sources of revenue North 
are much more varied, and the people up there do not handle money once a year 
like we do, i.e., after the cotton is sold. They raise their grain, their stock, run 
their factories and machine shops and sell the products therefrom among themselves, 
to us and the world. Business North is not dominated by one interest like we are 
over whom cotton is still surely king. He rules with a very uncertain hand and 
gives us underwriters no end of trouble. 

There is considerable change in the industries South now going on. We are 
raising more grain, more live stock and, what is more important, are putting up fac- 
tories of all kinds. The sooner we have our sources of revenue diversified as they 
ate North the better it will be for our business and the moral hazard. 

A fifth and last cause that occurs to me that affects the moral hazard South more 
than it does North is that arson or incendiarism is a newer and less known and un- 
derstood crime South than it is North. The insurance business South is not as old 
or general as it is North. Only in recent years has it come into any prominence in 
this section and the people here do not understand the enormity of the crime of in- 
cendiarism. A few Newhall House disasters would give them good examples. We 
have had but little prosecution and few or no convictions for incendiarism to set up 
as examples, and the sooner we can get them up the better it will be for us and the 
country at large. A large proportion of the losses we have are on men who are 
new in the business. ‘They lay their plans, one of the most frequent being the old 
alibi dodge, and think they have struck an expedient for raising money that is en- 
tirely new and original and never before thought of in the history of time. His neigh- 
bors, who are not accustomed to incendiary fires, may even sympathize and weep 
with him over his great (?) loss. He, however, in course of time may be undeceived 
by the adjuster, his crime is ventilated, and the average housekeeper does not get 
that measure of weli-meant sympathy as he would when his crime was new. Now, 
if in addition to the gradual undeceiving of his neighbors, the fire-bug could be 
prosecuted and be put in the penitentiary, we would have less fires and an improve- 
ment in the moral hazard. It is here that I think that managers and companies are 
making a mistake in not trying more to secure conviction for arson South. They 
want to pay out and get rid of the trouble, and I am satisfied do not work hard to se- 
cure conviction like they do North. ‘They may not have the same confidence in the 
Courts South that they do North, but this opinion is certainly notjwell-founded. 
Our judges are fair, honorable and impartial men, and even with uncertain juries I 
think convictions may be frequently secured where no attempt to- prosecute is made 
at all. 

Thus far for causes influencing the Southern moral hazard. I think companies 
err very frequently in — upon a risk by strictly viewing the moral and physi- 
cal hazard in the abstract. The physical hazard is the danger or aptitude of any- 
thing to burn from purely physical causes, which we estimate either from the phys- 
ical structure of the risk itself, or its surroundings. The physical hazard may be 
all right, but in calculatiug the moral, we too frequently consider the assured as 
possessing that stern character of Roman virtue, which, come weal or woe, nothing 
can induce to swerve from the path of rectitude. ‘Ihe truth is, we are not insuring 
angels, but men who are largely influenced by surroundings, past and present. 
The correct way is to think out these surroundings, and even if they are not too 
unfavorable to decline the risk, something should be added to the risk, based on 
the purely physical hazard, if said surroundings are likely to influence naturully 
wicked human nature in any way and thereby enhance the chances of greater mor- 





—— 


tality to the risk. The purely moral and physical hazard of business South does 
not embrace all the dangers. We will go one step further and admit, for the sake 
of argument, that both the moral and physical hazard on any certain line of risks js 
just as good South as it is North, To make it clear, let us build one thousang 
model frame dwellings or stores North and the same number South. Let them all 
be finished and arranged precisely, similar-flues and all, and let them all be owned 
and occupied by the average inhabitant North and South, and insure them al] 
Let the moral and physical hazard be precisely the same, and as a further precau- 
tion to the moral, insert the 3-4 clause on the Southern risks and leave it out on 
the Northern one. I say even then the Southern risks will burn the fastest, and 


why ? 

Peni accepted usage, Underwriters divide the character of the hazard of a risk 
into two divisions—moral and physical. There is certainly another species of haz. 
ard which these two classifications do not cover all, and from my inability to coin a 
better word, I will call it the ‘‘ accidental hazard."" The physical hazard may be 
all right, the moral ditto, but even then losses may come thick and fast. It is this 
entchued factor—the accidental hazard, that produces the trouble, and it may 
be brought about by the carelessness on the part of the assured or insurance 
agents themselves, or may be produced from habits or customs of the assured or 
our agents which may not be denominated carelessness. 

It is this accidental hazard that is much greater South than North, and is at 
the bottom of a large part of Southern losses. 1 wonder if any Manager, in 
classifying his losses South, which he puts down as “‘ accidental,”’ ‘‘ unknown” 
or ‘‘ supposed incendiary,”” has gone back far enough and examined into the 
primary cause of these losses? The truth is they are largely due to one cause 
—climate—i.e., its effects on the assured and on insurance agents themselves: 
The conditions of existence North are much more severe than they are South, 
A man up there has to have more warm clothes, more substantial diet, a better and 
warmer house and more coal and wood to keep him and his comfortable, than he 
would South. He has to work harder in working time, his blood is thicker and he 
has to be much more on the alert in every way North, than South. The typical 
Southerner is, or has been described as the man who sits all day whittling on a 
white pine box in front of the country store door, and cusses the niggers because 
they won't work; or he is better recognized as that ‘‘ fine old Arkansas gentleman 
close to the Choctaw line,"’ who told the Arkansas Traveler the reason he didn't 
cover his house was, because when it rained, it was too wet to work, and when it 
was dry, there was no need of covering it. I actually know a man in Weston, 
Texas who built up his house partially and lived in it with his wife and children for 
some time without any roof on it at all. One of his neighbors kept ‘‘ cussing” at 
him for his indifference or laziness, and he finally put on a roof, but even now, he 
is abusing himself for doing it and calculates daily how much tobacco and coffve 
the money, he threw away on those shingles, would have bought. Both my ac- 
quaintance and the fine old Arkansas gentleman would have froze to death if they 
had been North. Our long hot Summers and short Winters make the Southerner 
quite indifferent and careless in many ways. He is famous for leaving gaps down 
everywhere, and insurance companies frequently foot the bill for damages. He 
leaves the doors wide open behind him in the coldest weather, reads flat on his 
back with the lamp hung near the mosquito net and goes to sleep; shuts up his 
shop and goes visiting leaving a big fire burning in the fire place, or a wretched 
lamp or candle burning near a pile of dry goods or the oi] barrel or powder can. 
While it is warm and the mosquito sings his little song, he forgets all about cold 
weather, and makes no preparation for it until Jack Frost comes along. Then, 
shivering with cold, he piles on the fuel and soon has a roaring fire fn more senses 
than one—having forgotten to look at the flues, which have gotten all out of order, 
filled up with cob webs, etc. The Southern Dwelling; you will recognize it by the 
stovepipe sticking out of the window in the kitchen, or running through a plank 
roof with no protection from the wood, and probably, on close investigation, the 
cook will tell you the roof has been on fire several times and she has thrown a little 
water on it. 

Then again, the record the average Southern merchant often keeps of his busi- 
ness is remarkable. He may tell you he keeps books, but if he saves them from 
the fire, you will find that most of the business is kept in his head, and the books 
are in such a shape that neither he nor anybody else can make head or tail out of 
them. The man up North is by no means perfection. He also gives companies 
crowds of trouble, but there is no question the severe climate, the close competi- 
tion, the thicker population and the greater care in general necessary to keep ends 
together, makes a better policyholder up North than the easy-going Southerner. 

One would suppose the fewer the fires in houses necessary to maintain comfort, 
the fewer losses therefrom would occur, but the reverse is true. ‘The more need 
for fire, the more the attention is directed to flues and chimneys and in consequence 
the greater security. 

The climate down South affects the agents as well as the assured, and his style 
of doing business unquestionably increases the accidental hazard of our business. 
The average Southern agent isa gentleman. His intentions are good, and although 
he may be slow in forwarding his monthly report—especially the remittance part of 
it—yet in the end he will pay you up all he owes. He can wine and dine you to 
perfection, especially if he likes you and the company you represent, and even if 
only ‘‘ whiskey straight’ is offered, there is no bungling or awkwardness about it, 
but it is done up with a finish and grace worthy of a better cause. He is also 
candid. Arkansas is a good place to draw an example from on this score. An 
agent up there offered a company a risk, a seven per center—making a big fat 
premium—in an Arkansas frame row, the character of which was so hard, that it 
would simply have scared the average Manager to death to have seenit. The 
company wrote back to know what especial feature recommended the risk. 
Agent replied that the chief thing that recommended it was the commission that 
was init. ‘The company accepted the risk! Like his patrons however, the South- 
ern Agent has grown up largely in their image. When he receives an order for 
cancellation or reduction of a policy or request to personally inspect a risk—he 
frequently waits until until the weather gets a little cooler if it is Summer, or until 
it gets a little-warmer if it is Winter, when probably the risk burns up before 
he gets around. Why as to inspection—he does prescious little of that. Be runs 
his business frequently, as the school boys say ‘‘unsight, unseen.” As to flues 
and chimneys, he would almost forget what they were if he did not probably 
have one at his office and one at home. Then his confidence in wicked human 
nature is sometimes absolutely refreshing. He generally grants all the insurance 
that is asked for. You visit him on a loss, that he has sustained on one of his good 
‘*key winding” patrons who turns out to have a big pile of insurance, and who as 
the proof shows, only had a hat-full of goods. You will ask the agent how he hap- 
pened to be so deceived. He will probably reply that the assured told him he had 
a great big stock of goods, and he supposed he was telling the truth ; this and noth- 
ing more. 

rhe average Northern agent has plenty of defects, but they are not so much on 
the order of his Southern compeer. From his associations and location and climate, 
the former has more ‘‘ snap" and inspects his business better, and being more on 
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ive order, does not allow his ager ee to be oe ivapentiy or so “4 

is undoubtedly prompter in obeying instructions of his company, but, 

. a the influence of climate, let him come down South, be broiled under a few 

ummers’ suns, dodge numerous shot-gun quarantines in a few yellow fever epi- 

Gemics, and he will fall sure into the same old ruts, contract the same habits, and in 
fine become the full-fledged Southern Agent. 

careful, excellent and prudent agents South, but we unquestion- 

PP ond pace are not, and the style of their business will always affect or in- 


crease the ratio of loss. 

The accidental hazard South is also permanently affected by the nature of our 
service or help. Negroes are much more careless or forgetful than the white service 
North. As servants and porters in stores and offices, they cause us many acci- 
dental fires. The darky when asleep, or cold, you will nearly have to burn up r 
he realizes there is any danger. When he does realize it he stampedes, and his 
efforts to suppress the fire or save goods and furniture are ludicrous and ineffectual. 
He will forget and be found smoking in the cotton sample room in a city or in a 

* compress, or he will get his wool smged by the veneers he! a cotton gin which he 

has Fred by knocking over a lantern with his hamper ket full of cotton, or b 
dropping a tallow candle among loose cotton that he was holding for light to weig 
in cotton in the evening. 

So for I have touched upon troubles that influence Southern underwriting. Before 
closing I will refer to one supposed cause of trouble that does not exist, viz., that in- 
cendiarism is frequently caused by the bad feeling between the white and black races 
South. There is no greater delusion in our business than this. I am personally 
familiar with many losses in the South-West, and I never heard of but one instance 
where a negro deliberately fired a building. He wascaught, and confessed that he 
did it through no malice or revenge but simply for petty robbery. Those who know 
the negro well are aware that re, ardless how he is thrashed, cheated or treated, he 
seldom if ever seeks revenge by a anybody out, like a white man, Mexican or 
Indian would do. Even gin houses, which can be so easily fired from their isola- 
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tion, are seldom if ever burned - | a negro, and if he does it at all you may put it 
down it is done at the instance of some white man who wants to beat an insurance 
company; so we must not do our colored friends injustice. C is very fond of a 
fat pullet off somebody else's roost, as well as somebody else's fat shoat, but even 
his malice or desire to steal, seldom, it ever, goes so far as to induce hiim to de- 
nee the torch. 

On closing these few remarks, I ask myself cuidono ? Isit not a fact that nine-tenths 
of what is done and said at these meetings are in one ear and out at the other? We 
listen, go home and eat our dinners, and that is the last of it. Then what are we 
here for? To have our ears tickled with smoothly-rounded periods and Eng- 
lish worthy of an Addison? I hold that the main object of these meetings is to 
discuss the evils of our husiness, to bring order out of chaos, profit out of loss, 
good things can take care of themselves. Our — is not a literary one, and for 
my part I am glad to see an evil pointed out and discussed, even if the King’s 
English suffers a little or is even murdered. Now what I have said are a few 
thoughts strung together in the few leisure moments of a busy life and are not pre- 
sented in that style and finish that are born of time and practice, yet if I have dis- 
abused certain ideas about Southern underwriting, and put on record reasons 
proving that rates South should be steadily maintained. I am satisfied. Our busi- 
ness is a rugged one of dollars and cents, and it behooves us not to make the worse 
appear the better reason. Contrasts are good means to bring out the excellencies 
as well as the evils of anything, but, if in my pitting Northern against Southern 
underwriting, the latter has sustained a black eye I can't help it. Yet here the 
flowers bloom and the birds sing the whole year round, and I can say with you 
**Oh! sunny South, with all thy faults we love thee still!"’ But don't let our affec- 
tion get the better of us and ruin our business by inadequate rates Like the captain 
or pilot at sea with his ship we are in charge of interests which, if pues managed, 
we will steer finally into harbors of gafety and profit. We must push the rate high 
enough to cover all contingencies and leave a fair ——_ of profit for our com- 
panies, but if we lower or fail to advance it beyond the hazard, and sink the ship, 
then what? I say ‘‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!" 





Life Insurance in 1882. 
BELOW we present some extracts from the statements of life insurance companies made for the year ending December 31, 1882. All the companies 








Premiums 
Received. 


Total Payments 


| Total Income. ‘to 1 olicyholders. 


. $4,033,226 $2,499,019 
374542 371,147 
727,905 649.036 
225.173 129,113 

91,813 31,301 

371043 34,053 
1,845,896 1,108,773 
244.237 


$2,519,437 
191, 366 
526,175 
150,790 


AERRTIEE .. cocee <2 ccceeee 

OES ee 

Connecticut General --- 

Equitable, (Des Moines), 

German Mutual 

Germania 

Hartford Life and Annuity 
ohn Hancock Mutual..... ......-- 348,949 
assachusetts Mutual......... - 799,660 

Michigan Mutual : 285,707 
utual | 12,848,835 

Mutual Benefit............ ; 4,406,272 

National (Montpelier) 236,628 

New England Mutual .........---- 1,990,188 

Northwestern Mutual 2,142,350 

Penn Mutual 913,708 

Pheenix Mutual 

Provident Life and Trust 

Prudential 

State Mutual 

PEED soncasseseco ts 

Union Mutual 

Travelers ... 

United State: i 

_ ey 


1,329,889 
751,301 
1,254,991 
571.595 
382,871 
387,946 
732,341 
583,742 
558,967 
1,278,001 











Policies Iss'd 
During the 
ear. 


| | 
Whole No. of | 
Policiesin | Whole Amount 
Force at end at Risk. | 
of Year. | 





Gross Ad- 
mitted Assets 
January i, 
1883. 


Total Liabilities 
Exclusive of 
Capital, 


Amount Insured. 





$82,928 860 
79978435 
13,005, 
$851,075 
#1008.385 
O02 
é 36,880,204 
A 29,802,120 
14,542,576 
30,510,247 
9,846.734 
32955545174 
129,619,105 
10,669,0°9 
9,297,737 
18,719,669 3355-404 
6,495.40 38,194,522 
1,080,502 
6,301,325 
11,541,210 
eiamee 
4,400,988 
4:727,934 
455315275 


re oh oe 


$28,018,029 
3,204.780 
3,583,078 
1,390,441 


$9,525,065 
76,18 
24369.813 
991,593 
374,987 
15,219 
4,733933T 
A 10,945.725 
4,832,257 
4,092. 
2,247,921 
3712344458 
11,031,145 
2,095,275 


1,115,332 
* 348.294 503,282 
313,108 494,434 
8,614,833 9.8934 
740,002 1,114,34 
* 2,351,922 2,526,661 
6,044,195 73324797 
»§0r 1,197,323 
85,626,790 97,746,364 
31,215,084 36,300,971 
1,928,354 2,784.5 
13,029,463 1643242 
15,6¢9,704 
6,674,345 
9,253,510 
5,507,183 


29,374,019 + 5,643,821 

















+ Estimated at 4% per cent. 





* Reserve computed at four per cent. 


a. 





MERE MENTION. 


—St. Paul and Minneapolis are talking of having fire patrols. Good 


‘idea. 

—Flour goes from Minnesota to Europe insured all the way through 
under one policy. 

—The Trustees of South Evanston, Ill., have appropriated $25,000 for 
the new Water Works, 

—Baltimore has abolished her Board of Fire Commissioners, and will 
give a Fire Marshal the control of the fire service. 

—At Midland, Mich., the water-works have been completed. The 
pumps have a capacity of 1,500,000 gallons daily. 

—The British Empire Mutual Life of London, England, will begin 
operations in Canada, with F. Stancliffe, as general manager shortly. 

—Thompson & Dickerson have been appointed Minneapolis Agents 
of the Boatman's Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 


—We have received a copy of The Review Almanack for 1883, filled 
with valuable information about insurance companies, officers and agents. This_ 





familiar publication is replete with matters of yreference touching the insurance in- 
terest and is invaluable to underwriters on the other side of the water. 

—A bill asking the appointment of a Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
at a salary of $1500, has been presented to the Wisconsin Legislature. 

—T. L. Spangerberg, of Bunker Hill, Ill., the new special agent of the 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company, reports a good business in his district. 

—Geo. W. Hayes and wife, of Milwaukee, returned from their New 
Orleans trip last week, much pleased with the sights of the South, but still contented 
to live in the North. 

—The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce has voted to adopt the gratuity 
plan of making provision for the families of deceased members, somewhat after the 
manner of Mutual Life Insurance. 

—The new combination—the Cincinnati Underwriters—composed of 
the Eureka and Security Insurance Companies, will for the present, at least, con- 
fine its agencies to the State of Ohio. 

—Willard Merrill, the efficient Secretary of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, was one of the pall-bearers at the funeral 
of the late lamented Ex-Gov. Smith, of Wisconsin. 

—The United Firemens’ of Philadelphia, has many reasons for con- 
gratulations since removing into its new building recently. In addition to having 
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a most complete and handsomely arranged office, the managers are happy over an 
increase of their local business in Philadelphia, of eighty per cent for January, and 
nearly the same increase for the present month of February. 


—A brilliant exchange gives the population of Denver as 80,000. It is 
about one-half that number. The census of 1880, gave Denver 35,630, and it is 
now but little if any over 40,000. 


—A centrifugal pumping engine capable of pumping two and a half 
million gallons of water from the Missouri River into two large settling reservoirs is 
constructing for Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


—Robert Beveridge, a local insurance agent at Red Wing, Minn., died 
of apoplexy on the 11th inst. He was a brother of David Beveridge, of Chicago, 
well known in insurance and journalistic circles. 


—Secretary Brown, presenting his annual report on the Toledo Water 
Works, says that the use of meters and indicators has greatly checked waste, the 
consumption in 1882 was 96,000,000 gallons less than in 1881. 


—L. L. King has been appointed agent for the Springfield Fire and 
Marine for St. Louis. This does not interfere with Mr. Cassen in his department, 
but Mr. King is left free and untrammeled to do the best for the company. 


—The Chief Engineer of the Saratoga Fire Department reported to the 
Common Council that the water-works affordedo protection in case of fire, and 
the Council requested the Water Commissioners to resign on account of inefficiency. 


—At Oneida, N. Y., the subject of water-works is being agitated again, 
and acompany will probably be organized, which will ask the village to give them 
the exclusive right of furnishing water. They propose to locate a reservoir near 
Sand Hill. 


—It seems that the prominent Underwriters of Philadelphia are silently 
dropping out of line. Nelson F. Evans we learn has retired from the Presidency of 
the Sun Fire of that city and will be succeeded by James Neili, a Member of the 
Legislature. 


—The message of the Mayor of Savannah, Georgia, states that the new 
five million-gallon pumping engine has been runningin a satisfactory manner since 
September 20. The ordinary expenses of the Water Department for the year 1882 
were $13 753, and the receipts were $35,627. 


—The Chicago office of THE Specrator is pleased to acknowledge, 
with thanks, the receipt of a beautifully gotten up copy of the proceedings of the 
last meeting of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Northwest, through the 
courtesy of Geo. W. Hayes, Secretary. 


—About April rst, or sooner, if possible, the Traders Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago, will move from their present location to No. 160 La Salle street, 
now occupied by Local Department of the Phenix of Brooklyn; as yet the Phenix 
have not decided on their new location. 


—Among the many pleasant callers at our Chicago office during the 
past week, was the Assistant Secretary of the Providence-Washington Insurance 
Company of Providence ; George E. Bixby, returning home from an extended trip 
through the great Northwest, visiting Fargo, Saint Paul and Milwaukee. 


- —Geo. C. Newman, of Lincoln, Neb., formerly the efficient special 
agent of the Western of Toronto, has been appointed general agent of the commer- 
cial department of the State Insurance Company of Des Moines, Iowa. J. P. Dorr 
& Co , of Lincoln, succeed Mr. Newman as specials for Nebraska of the Western. 


—At the annual meeting of the Directors of the State Insurance Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, held last month, a stock dividend amounting to $140,000 
was declared from the net surplus, to pay up the seventy-five per cent stock notes. 
This accounts for the decrease of net surplus in the Companies’ annual “statement. 


—Theamount of fire insurance premiums received in the City of Chicago 
for the six months ending December 31, 1882, exceeded $2,693,334. This was the 
amount returned by the agents for the fire patrol tax on Saturday last, and there 
were then two or three companies to hear from, which will increase this amount 
some. 


—The item in circulation that the Concordia Fire Insurance Company 
of Milwaukee, had applied for admission to do business in Pennsylvania is incor- 
rect. The company has lately entered the States of Illinois and Minnesota and 
with their agencies in Wisconsin propose, for the present, at least, to sensibly con- 
fine the business to these three States. 


—We have seen a tabulation prepared in the interest of American fire 
insurance companies giving the assets, income and expenditures of fifteen large 
American companies. The combined assets of these fifteen companies are nearly 
twice as large as the twenty-eight foreign companies operating in this country, 
and the income in 1882 also was largely in excess of that of the foreign organiza- 
tions. 


—A Chicago daily has been publishing some gossipy articles on the 
different church organizations of that city. In a recent edition occurred the follow- 
ing about a well known Underwriter and his estimable wife: ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas S. Chard are regular attendants. He is a tall, thin creation, has a keen, 
discerning nose, and does not believe that the desk is infallible. He is a patron of 
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books and art, has written a volume of poems himself, is a social gentleman and 
warm friend. In point of knowledge, acquired by application, he ranks with the 
gentleman many years his senior and many times a grandfather. His wife is one 
of the handsomest ladies at the morning service ; lustrous eyes, pink and white com. 
plexion, not borrowed, a wealth of black tresses, and her exquisite costumes make 
her the cynosure of all eyes.’ 


—The Colorado Legislature adjourned sine die at an early hour February 
12. It was in session all day Sunday. One of the last measures past was a bill to 
establish a State Insurance Department. It provides for a Superintendent ot Insur- 
ance, also that no joint stock, fire or life company shall be permitted to do business 
in the State unless possessed of at least an actual paid-up cash capital of $200,000, 

—The sixteenth anniversary of the death of Volta will be celebrated in 
France, by the bestowal of the magnificent prize of 50,000 francs (almost $10,000) Tor 
the best and most economical application of electricity to illuminating, chemical, or 
heating purposes, or in transmitting messages, in curing diseases, or in any branch 
of practical mechanics. The competition is open to all nations, and the prize will 
be awarded in December, 1887. 


—Of 116 fires in the mills insured by the New England manufacturing 
mutuals, the following are the known causes: Friction, 32; unknown or not re. 
ported, 19; spontaneous, 16; foreign matter in stock, 14; matches, 6; cutting bale 
hoops, 5; gas, 4; lamps, 3; lightning, 3; incendiary, 3; boiler furnaces, 3; steam 
pipes, 2; hot flues, 1; sparks, 1; pistol, 1; electricity in belts, 1; gasoline vapor, 
1; breaking of shaft, 1; total, 116. 


—The Etna Life Insurance Company paid death claims last year 
amounting in the aggregate to $1,145,015. ‘This vast sum was distributed among 
some 400 families, who thus received material aid through the instrumentality of 
this one company. The smallest sum paid was about $1000, from which amount 
the claims ranged upward to $21,500. Who says life insurance is not a wise and 
benificent provision for the time of need ? 


—The annual meeting of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company was 
held in February this year instead of June, in accordance with a recent amendment 
to the charter. The company is in excellent condition and the statement of the 
business of the eight months’ shows that after paying the dividends, nearly a quarter 
of amillion dollars has been added to the surplus, with the stock selling at $300 
per share and surplus of more than twice its capital. 


—A bill has been introduced in the Connecticut Legislature to increase 
the capital of the 42tna Life to an amount not exceeding two million dollars. The 
increase will be apportioned g7o rata among the stockholders, and no greater annual 
dividend than ten per cent can be paid. This additional stock is to be paid in cash 
or by the application of such surplus funds or profits as may be derived, or are the 
proceeds of the business of accident or the stock non-participating plan of insurance, 
as the directors of the company may deem proper. 


—Charles E. Sheldon, Secretary of the Rockford Insurance Company 
of Rockford, Ill., called at our Chicago office recently, and advised us of the vote 
of the company's directors to increase their capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000, 
by capitalizing that amount of their surplus, which latter will then amount to $99,000, 
according to their figures. When the necessary formalities are gone through to 


* accomplish this change, it is the intention of the company to extend its business into 


Cook county, including Chicago, and also to enter the States of Iowa and Wis- 
consin. 
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Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
OFFICE, No. 176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


- $100,000, 





Capital, - - - - 


Invested in United States Bonds, in trust for the Policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 





SHEPPARD HOMAWNS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Offers a new form of policy where the payment in full of the sum 
insured is guaranteed by the Capital and Assets of a regularly incor- 
porated Life Insurance Company, and where the premiums to secure 
the same, after the first payment, are called for as deaths occur. 

In this way definite promises and guarantees are combined with pop- 
ular features as regards economy and convenience of payments. 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 





